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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods fromthe Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sdciology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMM UN (Try. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. , 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BrsL—E ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MAarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y p y, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. ‘They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as fat as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It 1s difficult to state in any brief. 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain humber, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and * 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 








THE LAW OF FELLOWSHIP. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N., W. C., Oct. 15, 1867. 

E understand by the ascending fellow- 

ship a state in which a person’s com- 
panionship is with those who are above him 
in spiritual life, so that the drawing of the 
fellowship is upward ; and by the descending 
fellowship a state in which a person loves 
those who are below him in spiritual life, so 
that the drawing of the fellowship is downward. 
Every one will say at once that the ascending 
fellowship is good and preferable ; it is best, of 
course, that all should associate with those who 
will draw them upward. But still, in order 
that there may be ascending fellowship, there 
must also be descending fellowship. If I love 
a superior, then that superior in loving me 
must love in a descending direction ; so de- 
scending fellowship must be legitimate ; and 
where is the limit? How shall we set this thing 


exactly right in our minds? [ set it right in 


‘my mind thus: 


The ascending fellowship—that which draws 
us upward to God and the Primitive Church, 
to persons more spiritual than ourselves, visi- 
ble and invisible—is always in order. It does 
not need to be limited by us, because those 
with whom we-seek fellowship in that direction 
will take care that the right limitation is made. 
We cannot get into more fellowship with God 
than he chooses to give us. We may always 
send our hearts freely in the ascending direc- 
tion. ‘There is no danger of our going too far, 
because if any limitation is needed the supe- 
rior will make it. That branch of the matter 
is thus disposed of. 

Now for the descending fellowship. In what 
cases is that legitimate? How far is it to be 
allowed, and how far limited? How much can 
we have, and still maintain the principles of 
unity? My answer is this: You may have 
just so much descending fellowship as the ascend- 
ing fellowship directs and allows. 
heart wholly toward the Father. His law was— 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with a/ 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, mind and 
strength.” He went just so far into descend- 
ing fellowship as the Father sent him. In this 
way the descending fellowship comes right into 
the same category with the ascending, and is 
identified with it. If the Father sends down 
the Son to love the world, in loving it he obeys 
the Father, and there is no separate interest in 
the case. The Father has no necessity for be- 
ing jealous of him, because he sent him to do 
it. Christ’s obedience to his Father was the 
very essence of his descending fellowship. 
The only principle on which the descending 
fellowship can be justified is, that it is sanc- 
tioned by the superior, that it is identified with 
the ascending fellowship, and gets its authority 


Christ set his. 
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from it. All true, legitimate descending fellow- 
ship carries with it the inspiration of the su- 
perior. This is pretty close work, but it is as 
fair for one as for another. 

This is the principle which shall take the 
place of all law. Give it full sweep, and you 
don’t want any law in this or any other world. 
With this principle, you have God all in all, 
God directing all your fellowships. ‘This is the 
principle which the Community was built to 
carry out ; and sooner or later we shall establish 
it as the constitution of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. So far our path is clear. Now | 
will go a step farther. 

While in the ascending fellowship there is 
no self-limitation, because you are limited by 
your superior, in the descending fellowship you 
must be yprepared to limit both yourself and 
those with whom you associate. Self-limitation 
is the principle which qualifies one for the de- 
scending fellowship. Inthe fellowship between 
man and woman, for instance, man is naturally 
the superior, and his business is self-limitation. 
We hold that the male is not only responsible 
for his own limitation, but for that of the fe- 
male. ‘This simple principle runs through the 
whole line of fellowships ; between the Father 
and the Son, between the Son and the church, 
between man and woman, and so on. In all 
the degrees of fellowship between the superior 
and inferior, the principle of self-limitation 
belongs to the superior. 

Look now at the application of this princi- 
ple. In the first place, children and young 
persons who have not developed a spiritual 
character are in a position where their fellow- 
ships ought to be almost exclusively in the 
ascending direction. The attainment of a 
position where a person is qualified for the de- 
scending fellowship is a later thing. It must, 
in the nature of the case, come when a person 
has attained such inspiration and such fellow- 
ship with those above him that he can receive 
and transmit true self-limitation. 

With this clue it is easy to work out the 
whole problem. Any one can tell for himself 
whether or not he has reached a spot where 
the inspiration of a superior being works 
through him in a way to make descending 
fellowship safe for him. ‘There can be no law 
made about it ; but we can see that those who 
are not established in the ascending fellow- 
ship, with the circulation unobstructed between 
them and God, are unfit for the descending 
fellowship. ‘They must wait until inspiration 
turns them downward and gives them freedom, 
by giving them self-limitation. 

This principle being settled, we can distin- 
guish false love from true. Here is aman who 
has no hold on God and the heavens, in whom 
inspiration has no circulation; he may be 
never so wise, and yet his fellowship must 


. 
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inevitably be descending. A young person 
may love an old person in these circumstances, 
and yet it will be false love ; i. e., descending 
fellowship for both. It is man’s business to 
take hold on Christ before he descends into 
woman’s love at all. But suppose the man 
does not take hold on Christ, and that the 
woman says, “It is my duty to seek the 
ascending fellowship ; so I will take hold on 
this man.” Is that the ascending fellowship ? 
If the link is broken between man and Christ, 
can the woman’s love for that man draw her 
upward? Surely not. There is a seeming 
ascending fellowship which is really descend- 
ing ; and here is where false love enters. 

If we can get love working according to this 
rule—ascending fellowship first, and then de- 
scending fellowship as much as the aScending 
fellowship allows and sanctions—no matter 
how much love there is going. I would not 
set up a distinction of right and wrong be- 
tween general and special love, except that spe- 
cial love, when false, makes more mischief. | 
insist that all love, whether general or special, 
must have its authority in the sanction and 
inspiration of the ascending fellowship. All 
love which is at work in a private corner, 
away from the general circulation, where there 
are no series of links connecting it with God, 
is false love ; it rends and devours, instead of 
making unity, peace and harmony. There is 
a great del of that kind of fellowship which 
is to be tolerateds for God is merciful. He 
waits on prodigals, reaches after them, follows 
them, and brings them back from unfathomable 
depths of that kind of idolatry. But he will 
have to bring them out of it, and make an end 
of it. cost what it will, or else there is nothing 
but perdition for them. 

Christ came into the world, and gave him- 
self for it ; he poured out his love like an ocean 
upon the world. Yet it was not because he 
wished to do it himself; it was because the 
Father sent him. He went just so far as 
the Father bade him, and no farther. He 
stopped just when the Father called him 
back, and his whole manifestation of love 
to the world, from beginning to end, was pure 
obedience to the Father. ‘That is the example 
for us. There is no safety in following any 
other in the descending fellowship. Paul 
states this principle in so, many words, as 
the law of love between the sexes. He says, 
“Husbands, love your wives even as Christ 
loved the church.” Christ’s object in mani- 
festing his love to the church was to save 
and purify it and make it fit for his Father’s 
fellowship, and so bring it to the Father. 

This is a principle which turns every way. 
It is one of the universal truths. It is the 
principle which will finally have to regulate 
the relation between our souls and_ bodies. 
The soul must go down into the body and have 
fellowship with its pleasures just so far as God 
and the heavens send it ; and the body must 
go down into the businesses and pleasures of 
the material world just so far as the soul sends 
it, and no farther. The superior sending and 
limiting the inferior is the principle that starts 
from the example of the Father and the Son, 
and runs through all the descending links of 
celestial and terrestrial love. 





THE PILOT’S BELL. 


{Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

HOSE who have crossed from New York 

to Brooklyn by ferry-boat im a fog know 
it is rather a peculiar operation. The distance 
is about a mile ; and besides the danger of col- 
lision with other vessels, in circumstances when 
the pilot can see but a few rods before him, it is 
something of a problem to steer across the strong 
current of the tides which set back and forth in 
the river, in such a way as to strike the ferry- 
dock on the opposite side. This, however, is 
continually done ; the boats run in all weathers, 
night and day. In the case of fog, they have 
to dispense with sight and steer altogether by 
hearing. Bells are placed on the outer ends 
of the opposite piers, and when the signal for 
starting is given on one side the bell on the 
other begins to toll, and the pilot guides himself 
by the sound, until he comes within sight of the 
shore. He is generally able to come out ac- 
curately, by means of the bell. 

This illustrates the unspeakable value tous of 
the truth about the Second Coming. The fact 
of the payment of that great note, at the time 
promised (i. e., immediately after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem), was not only the essential 
seal of God’s veracity, but it is also the only 
reliable guide for men’s salvation now. For 
see: the point that we wish to steer for is 
heaven—the glorified state. But if Christ did 
not come as he promised, then there has been 
no resurrection—the Apostles and Primitive 
Church are still dead, and consequently there 
is no heaven—no glorified state as yet for 
mankind to enter. We are hopelessly drifting 


into the unknown— 
™ Drifting with the dead, 
To shores where all are dumb ’’— 


and, for aught that appears to the contrary, to- 
ward an eternal sleep in Hades. 

But with the knowledge that Christ came 
the second time, as he appointed, everything 
is hopeful and certain. We know that he 
raised his primitive followers to the mansions 
prepared for them, and consequently that the 
heavens are now bending over us, with a tri- 
umphant body of our own kindred, gloriously 
saved and reaching forth toward us. We have 
a port—a sure and intelligent landing-place to 
steer for, and every stroke brings us nearer to 
it. We feel a personal influence, a magnetic 
attraction and cooperation, from the other side; 
and we read in all events evidence that’ the 
living heavens are moving to take possession 
of the earth. But this all depends on the assur- 
ance that there is a heavenly church ; and 
that depends on the fact of the Second Coming 
and the attendant resurrection that took place 
1800 years ago. Thus the Second Coming is 
the bell which we hear sounding through all 
the fogs of time—the God-given signal of hope 
and guidance. The world must give attention, 
and set their helm by that signal, for there is 
no other landing-place except in infidelity and 
despair. 








CLOUD AND SUNSHINE. 


BY CHARLES ELLIS. 
T was atime of great trial. For the mo- 
ment no ray of hope appeared, and the 
temptation was strong to sink down, and say 





there is nothing worth living for and never 
will be. I thought of the long years I had 
fought with evil, and lived on soldier’s fare, 
and yet where were the signs of the end of the 
campaign—the joyous marching home, the 
greeting of friends, and the promised good 
cheer ? Suddenly a ray of hope gleamed 
through my soul, and aroused me from the tor- 
por of unbelief; and as I felt after God he 
seemed to draw near and strengthen me with 
every encouragement, even with his love. ‘The 
enemy was vanquished ; tears of joy and grati- 
tude flowed from my eyes ; I uttered thanks- 
giving and praise. All was changed ; life 
seemed full of the most attractive romance ; 
serene faith and peaceful love filled my heart ; 
encouraging passages of Scripture passed 
through my mind in quick succession, I saw 
that God had more than fulfilled his promises 
to me; but I had been craving something 
more tangible to the outward senses—a fuller 
assurance of God’s love to me. ‘Then it came 
to me more clearly than ever that the precious 
faith which I enjoyed was worth more than all 
the outward signs or miracles that were ever 
given to man. The highest ambition of my 
youth, to stand in the front ranks of the battle 
of the Lord and to fight and work for others 
as well as for myself, were fully realized, and 
I was honored with a place among the 
pioneers of the coming Kingdom of God on 
earth. I felt ashamed that I should have been 
caught off my guard when God had given me 
thousands of victories, and that a little tempta- 
cion should have led me astray, but no con 
demnation came. An enemy had done it, and 
I determined to have vengeance against him, 
and to watch with more vigilance in future. I 
could truly thank my kind Father for all my 
temptations, afflictions. privations, mortifica- 
tions, and everything that had helped on the 
death of the old man, and cherished the life of 
the new. The way to all inward and outward 
accomplishments seemed clear and easy ; and 
as hope revealed the future F saw that my high- 
est ideal of the miltennium would be more 
than realized and no true desire left ungrati- 
fied, as pure love would displace all selfishness ; 
all would find their highest happiness in giving 
pleasure to others and in worshiping God in all 
their purified passions and sanctified emotions 
as.real men and women, amid more lovely sur- 
roundings than mind can conceive. or tongue 
express. 

Every time that I have gone through a con- 
flict my faith has grown stronger. Hope has 
brightened, and love has been purified. Since 
the experience described above (which occurred 
afew weeks ago), the enemy, though mcre 
subtle in his attacks than an Indian, has not 
been able to give me much trouble, as I have in 
some degree learned to fight the good fight in 
the name and with the power of the living God. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
XXII. , 
oo who have read our last chapter about 
the young people of the O. C. may be inter- 
ested in perusing the Home-Talk in the present 
number, on the “ Law of Fellowships.” 


If all the persons who ever joined the O. C. had 
remained till this day, what a large family we 
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should now have! I wonder if I can remember 
the names of all those who joined and left us while 
we inhabited the Old Mansion. Let me see. 
There were the Ruggles family, man and wife, who 
were among the first to enlist in our cause, but for 
some reason forsook it in less than a year. There 
were the Holmeses, a family of five, who made only 
a short trial, on account of the discontent of Mrs. 
Holmes. There were Mr. Francis Long and two 
children, who staid with us nearly a year ; and Mr. 
Daniel Long, wife and daughter, who came all the 
way from Old Virginia to join us; a few weeks 
sufficed to show them how little prepared they 
were for the connection, and they returned 
whence they came. There was Mr. Samuel 
Hutchins, with his wife and five children—he re- 
mained with his family nearly two years, when he 
left on account of discontent ; the two daughters, 
who were always thoroughly loyal to the cause 
they had espoused, returned to the Community 
after a short absence, and are yet with us. There 
were the Morgans, a family of four, who staid with 
us nearly two years. There were the Howards, a 
family of five, who spent a year or two with us. 
There were the Lords, a family of four, who lived 
with us about two years, when all left but one son, 
who is still with us. There were the Deans, a 
family of four, who spent a short time at our Put- 
ney Commune. There were the Knowlses, a fam- 
‘ily of four, who, after living with us two years, re- 
turned to the world, with the exception of the eldest 
son. There were L. W. Worden, wife and two 
children, who came to the O. C. in 1849, and made 
it their home the ensuing five or six years, when, on 
account of some difficulty with his son, Mr. W. was 
advised to take his family outside. There were the 
Lyveres, a married couple, who lived with usa 
year. There was Mrs. Gray, -with three little 
children, who remained with us nearly a year. 
There was Mr. Hollister, with his mother and 
daughter, who remained with us nearly three years. 
There was Mr. Abram C. Smith, with his three 
children, who, after a residence in the Community 
of over eight years, concluded to again try the 
world. There were Mr. F. Schelling, wife and two 
children, who spent eight months with us, but. not 
having sufficiently counted the cost, left at the end 
of that time. There was Irving Sedgwick, who 
remained with us nearly a year. There was Miss 
Delia Wright, who lived with us eight or nine 
years ; and Rebecca Smith, who lived here two or 
three years. There were Mr. Perryman, Joshua 
Smith, George Vail senior, Mr. W. V. Seighman, 
Mr. J. S. Hull, two sons of our Mr. DeLatre, Ira 
Hutchins, George Hatch, Leonard Burt. young 
Miss R., John Hutchins senior, young S. Hutchins, 
James Prindle, which we believe complete the num- 
ber of those who left us while we sojourned in the 
Old Mansion House. We say nothing of the twenty 
or thirty who left us after we took possession of our 
new house in 1862. 


What an array of names! Cannot the reader 
picture to himself something of the trials the 
Community have been through? Imagine these 
persons outside, supplicating and humble, asking 
to be admitted to the Community; very sure they 
are prepared to come, and unwilling to take no for an 
answer. After a long correspondence, and perhaps 
a short personal acquaintance, they are kindly re- 
ceived ; think of the labors of love bestowed upon 
them—the confidence extended toward them—the 
privileges they enjoyed; and then think of 
their gradual alienation and final separation!. Of 
all the recollections of the past twenty years these 
events are among thesaddest. Connections made 
in apparent candor and sincerity were vital, and 
could not be severed without affecting the whole 
body painfully. Is it strange that after twenty 
years of such experience the O. C. should 
listen to applications for membership with less 
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indulgence? The Community heart is as large 
and henevolent as it ever was; its desire 
for the salvation of the world as strong ; its appre- 
ciation of Communism as a means of grace as 
great; its wish that all the worthy may enjoy its 
advantages and blessings as earnest ; and its con- 
viction that true Christian Communities are to 
multiply and flourish still unshaken: but our ex- 
periences have been such as to induce the deepest 
study and the most careful inquiry as to the indica- 
tion of God’s providences respecting the admission 
of new members and the formation of new Commu- 
nities; and the result is that our true policy for 
the immediate present seems plain to us, namely, 
to concentrate attention on our own improvement, 
and labor for that progress in general society that 
must precede any great extension of Communism. 
Meanwhile we shall do all we can to encourage 
unity of heart and purpose between all earnest be- 
lievers in the principles that have made the Oneida 
Community a successful experiment. But to re- 
turn: Our doors have always been open for all 
who chose to leave, and although we could scarcely 
help regretting the separation from those whom 
we had learned to love, still we never put aught in 
the way of their leaving. As a general rule, dis- 
contented members have gone away from among 
us peaceably, and with good feelings on both sides— 
the exceptions to the rule are rare, and unworthy 
of mention. The reasons for leaving have been 
as multifarious as the individuals. In some cases 
a family came among us, who seemed for a time to 
be doing well, and to harmonize with the Commu- 
nity, when suddenly the father would become 
alienated, from some cause, and oblige his wife 
and children to go with him into the world. In 
other cases the reverse of this would be true, and 
the mother would require her husband and children 
to go away. Then again the children became the 
cause of separation. Some persons, attracted here 
by our outward prosperity, expecting to realize all 
their ideal of beauty and love, to the exclusion of 
a practical, earnest life, have left from disappoint- 
ment. Others, who came for a fome, found our 
soldier’s life too much for them. Those who came 
to get away from the world, and yet had no par- 
ticular purpose before them, found themselves un- 
prepared for our warfare with evil, and could not 
stay. Those who loved their own lives more than 
the truth quarreled with our method of criticism. 
Modern Spiritualists found it impossible to make a 
junction with us; and those that were tinctured 
with Universalism, that were neither hot nor cold 
themselves, and could not sympathize with right- 
eous indignation against evil, left us. All pleasure- 
seekers, that sought their happiness in outward 
things alone, gradually found their way out of the 
O. C. In fact, the work of separation and sifting 
has gone on, until the Community is now able to 
pursue its onward path of progress free from the 
distractions of all sorts of malcontents. 


From the New York Herald. 


THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL AND THE ENGI- 
NEERING ENTERPRISE OF THE AGE. 





We live in an age which is entitled by way of 
distinction to be designated the age of wonders. 
Year after year marvels multiply ; what was deemed 
impossible a few years azo has taken the place of 
accomplished fact, and it does seem as if distance 
was about to be annihilated. Mind is gradually 
triumphing over matter, and it begins to appear as 
if all things were possible to science. The Mont 
Cenis Tunnel is a fresh illustration of the great 
and growing power of human skill, and encour- 
ages us to believe in the almost infinite capacities 
of science. To the steam-engine, the electric tele- 
graph, the deep-sea cables, the Pacific Railroad, 
the Suez Canal, must now be added the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel. 


It is only fourteen years since this great work 
was commenced. It was one of the pet ideas of 
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the great Cavour, ind the project at once received 
the favor of the Emperor Napoleon. Cavour be- 
lieved that it would contribute at once to the unifi- 
cation and prosperity of Italy. It is not unreason- 
able to presume that Napoleon had a more selfish 
object in view, for already he had cast his eye on 
Savoy, and it was not unnatural for him to con- 
clude that the tunnel, when completed, might con- 
tribute to the fulfillment of his great uncle’s plans, 
by giving France so great a hold on the South 
that Italy would sink into the condition of a great 
French province. The work of excavation had 
hardly begun when Cavour died ; but the Italians 
did not lose heart, and now, after all these years of 
patient and persevering toil, success has crowned 
their efforts. It was on the 15th of August, 1857, 
that the first operations were made, at Bardo- 
necchia on the Italian. and at Forneaux on the 
French side of Mount Frejus, through which the 
tunnel was to be cut. Properly speaking the name 
should be taken from Mount Frejus, for Cenis is 
some fifteen miles distant. For a time the work 
was done by hand, in the usual way; but by and 
by perforating machines, worked by compressed 
air, produced by hydraulic pressure from the 
mountain streams, were introduced, and the work 
went on apace. The average rate of progress 
was about nine feet aday. On the 15th of July, 
last year, it was found that about 15.000 feet had 
been cut on the north side, about 22,000 feet on 
south, 2,000 feet between still remaining to be 
pierced. On the 7th of November the sound as 
if of an explosion was heard by one of the chief 
engineers when going his rounds, and it was found 
upon inquiry that an explosion had taken place on 
the other side at that very time. Day by day the 
sounds became more and more distinct. ‘“ At the 
beginning of December,” writes M. Ganesi, “we 
heard quite clearly the blows of the perforators 
against the rocks. Then we vaguely heard the 
sound of voices. For three days and three nights 
engineers, foremen and heads of gangs never left 
the tunnel. We could neither eat nor sleep; 
every one was ina fever. At length, on the morn- 
ing of the 26th of December, the rock fell in near 
the roof. The breach was made, and we could 
see. each other and shake hands. The same eve- 
ning the hole was clear—the last obstacle—and 
the mountain was pierced; our work was done. 
The two axes met almost exactly ; there was barely 
half a yard error. The level on our side was only 
sixty centimetres (less than three-quarters of a 
yard) too high.” 

It was always a source of fear to the engineers 
that the cuttings on the one side and the other 
might not exactly meet. It is a high testimony to 
the skill of the engineers, and to the care with 
which the work was done, that, after so many 
years of separate labor, the one cutting should 
have been only two feet higher than the otber. 
On the 14th of September the first train passed 
through the seven anda half miles of tunnel in 
forty minutes, on the 18th the same distance was 
accomplished in twenty minutes. From our own 
correspondent and from others we gather that 
there are some improvements which must be made 
before traveling in the tunnel will be perfectly 
comfortable. The heat increases rapidly until the 
train reaches the center. The smoke and vapor 
make it necessary to keep the carriage windows 
closed. But it is not to be imagined that the sci- 
ence which pierced the mountain will not soon be 
found equal to the removing of these incon- 
veniences. The opening of this tunnel was made 
a source of mutual rejoicing by both France and 
Italy. It is not to be denied, however, that Italy 
will be the principal gainer. The Brindisi route will 
be the favorite overland route to the East. Brin- 
disi, in fact, will supplant Marseilles. Italy has at 
last a means of reviving all, and more than all, her 
ancient commercial importance. There are many 
good judges who are of the opinion that the 
opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel, thus giving 
Italy all the advantages of the shortest, and, in 
some respects, most agreeable route to the East, 
is a fresh blow to the national importance of 
France. Into this question, however, we will not 
now enter. 

It is more important to notice that this fresh 
triumph of engineering skill, opening up as it does 
vistas of commercial wealth, has provoked ambition 
and given birth to railroad and other schemes in 
almost. unexampled abundance. The proposals 
are almost legion. There is the old proposal for a 
Euphrates Valley Railroad, to connect the Mediter- 
ranean andthe Persian Gulf, thus shortening by a 
week the present overland journey from England 
to India. There are about a dozen proposals to 
There is all 


connect Constantinople with India. 
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the more anxiety about this for the reason that ina 
year or two Constantinople will be connected with 
the European system. One of these schemes pro- 
poses to make the Euphrates Valley line a section 
of the highway to India. Another proposes to run 
through the north of Asia Minor and Persia, pass- 
ing through Teheran and on through Herat and 
Candahar. There is even a third class of schemes 
by which India is to be reached through Russia. 
The latest proposal, and one which is likely to win 
favor, is to run a line from Trieste, along the 
Turkish coast, to Salonica, from which there would 
bea short sea-passage across the Levant, and thena 
railway to India on the Euphrates line, running as 
far as Kurrathee. Enthusiasts now speak with 
confidence of a grand trunk railroad which will run 
across both Europé and Asia, and we cannot say 
that the confidence is not justified by what has 
already been done. It does appear as if the globe 
will soon be too small for human enterprise. In 
spite of religions and languages and nationalities 
and other dividing causes, the world is drifting to- 
wards unity. The unifying process will no doubt 
be accompanied by many strange results; but 
unity is desirable, and in the end must be a gain. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. Hinps, Eprror. 
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CONTRASTS. 


Mormonism and Oneida Communism not ‘‘twin relics." 


BY J. H. NOYES. 

HE favorite method of assailing the Oneida 

Community has always been to confound us 
with some unpopular sect with which we have no 
affinity, and that is founded on principles widely at 
variance with our own. We were pelted for the sins 
of the New York Perfectionists. We have shared 
the infamy of the Spiritualists ind Free Lovers. The 
Lord, who is a righteous julge, knew that we were 
not mixed up with these loose people, and enabled 
us to make the distinction between us and them 
clear to all men. More recently an attempt has 
been made, by harping on the name Communist, to 
put us into the condemnation that has come upon 
the infidel socialists of France. This play upon a 
word was too feeble a maneuver to require much 
attention. But now comes a chance to hustle us 
into the quarrel with the Mormons, as though we 
were in some way like them, and could be tried 
along with them, by the same court and for the 
same offenses. This confusion cannot go tar. We 
shall show that we are farther from the Mormons 
morally, spiritually and historically, than we are 
locally ; that the breadth of a continent at least is 
between our case and theirs, in respect to marriage 
and everything else for which they are called to 
account. 

First, look at the origin of the two systems: 
Ours was born of the most glorious revival ever 
witnessed in this country, and is based upon the 
Bible. It was while studying that book at the Yale 
theological school, under the instructions of Stuart, 
Robinson and Taylor, that the founder of the 
Oneida Community saw and embraced the views 
that finally resulted in its organization. Mormon- 
ism, on the other hind, is founded on the “ Book 
of Mormon ”—which, it is claimed, is an exact 
transcript from certain golden plates which Joseph 
Smith professed to have discovered in a hill in 
Ontario County in the State of New York, by the 
aid of a revelation, and which Smith was enabled 
to read by the help of stone spectacles, claimed to 
have been found along with the plates. These 
claims are all preposterous and have been proved 
false. The “ Book of Mormon” is known to have 


been originally written by one Spalding, as a 
romantic account of the original peopling of Ameri- 
ca. Whatever there may be that is commendable 





in the present aspects of Mormon life, and howev- 
er earnest may be the Mormons themselves, it 
cannot be forgotten that the system of Mormonism 
is based on fraud. 

Secondly, look at the histories of Mormonism 
and Oneida Communism. It is a sure fact that 
Smith and his early followers contemplated and 
actually attempted armed resistance to the Gov- 
ernment. Thomas B. March, previously President 
of the twelve apostles of the so-called Church of 
Latter-Day Saints, testified under oath in 1838: 
‘“‘T have heard the prophet say that he would yet 
tread down his enemies and walk over their dead 
bodies ; that if he was not let alone he would be a 
second Mahomet to this generation, and that he 
would make it one gore of blood from the Rocky 
mountains to the Atlantic ocean.” Smith and his 
disciples brought on a conflict with the civil au- 
thorities in Missouri in 1838, that became so seri- 
ous that the Governor had to call out the militia of 
the State. Fourteen years later the militia had to 
be called out in Illinois to enforce the civil law 
against them; and soon after Smith was shot with 
a revolver in his hand. while fighting a mob that 
had surrounded a jail in which he was imprisoned. 


A year later the Mormons were driven out of their 


city, Nauvoo, at the point of the bayonet. Since 
they have been located in Utah they have defied 
the United States authorities, and expressed their 
readiness to take up the sword. There can be no 
doubt that in principle and disposition Brigham 
Young and his present followers are in like manner 
really seditious, though kept in check by superior 
force. But the Oneida Communists have never 
thought of resistance to civil government, except 
as we sympathized with John Brown and Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and the whole North in the old 
times of revolt against Slavery. Whenever our 
social principles and practices have been called in 
question, we have answered every summons, 
avowed our purpose of submission to lawful au- 
thority, offered to obey the mandates of public 
opinion in the neighborhood of our Communities, 
even to the abandonment of our peculiar mode of 
life and the dispersion of our families. Here is a 
difference that will make a puzzle when our case 
comes up. The government can quarrel with the 


po . * 
Mormons ; but it cannot quarrel with us, because 


it takes two to make a quarrel, and we will not 
play at that game. We are Christians ; the Mor- 
mons are Mahometans. 

Then, thirdly, what part have we with the Mor- 
mons in our social principles and practices? The 
only point of resemblance is in the fact that both 
have deviated from the customs of ordinary so- 
ciety. So have the Shakers deviated. Why not 
hustle them into the trial of the Mormons? We 
are really more nearly related to the Shakers than 
to the Mormons. While the Mormons go for 
more ‘marriage than the world generally, we go 
with the Shakers for mo marriage at all. The 
Mormons go back to polygamy—an institution 
that the civilized world has outgrown. We go 
forward to Communism—an institution that the 
civilized world, in all its joint-stock companies and 
coéperations and public benefices, is striving after. 
Polygamy is monarchical like the old world. 
Communism is republican like the new. Mormon- 
ism and the O. C€C. have both deviated ; but one 
has gone back and the other forward ; one has run 
away from civilization into the wilderness, literally 
and spiritually ; the other has persistently placed 
itself in the very center of civilization, determined 
to abide the verdict of science and Christianity. 
These cases cannot be tried together and ought 
not to be talked of together. The nation has 
found difficulty in carrying out the “twin relic” 
programme. Polygamy, bad as it is, cannot be 
specially coupled with slavery in theory or in prose- 
cution. Marriage itself is more likely to fall into 





that category. And it will be still more difficult to 
couple the O. C. with Mormonism. Such attempts 
at confusion will be confounded. 

Fortunately, and I may say, providentially, the 
two cases are widely separated in respect to the 
jurisdiction to which they are responsible. It 
seems to be imagined in some quarters that the 
same prosecuting power and the same political 
party that is dealing with the Mormons has only 
to turn round a little, when it gets through with 
them, to face the O. C. and put it down. But let 
us remember that Utah is a ¢erritory; that is, a 
baby of the general government, and so liable to 
be spanked at any time by the party in power at 
Washington at the instigation of any of its news- 
papers. The state of New York is not thus at the 
mercy of the party which happens to control the 
general government. The O. C: can be reached 
only through the courts and the legislature of 
New York. This is of course understood by the 
wise ones; it may save foolish talk if all under- 
stand it, and understand that it will be quite a 
different thing for any political party to dictate to 
the State legislature of New York and the courts 
of Madison and Oneida counties, from what it is to 
work the governmental machinery of its own mak- 
ing in Utah. The doctrine of State Rights is not 
dead ; and such States as New York and Connecti- 
cut are not likely to obey the behests of the Repub- 
lican leaders, as the Democratic papers already 
foreshadow, by calling for toleration in the case of 
the Mormons. 

We will wait with patience and without fear for 
the end of these threatenings. We do not believe 
that any number of bigoted sectarian newspapers 
have the power to harm us. We even doubt 
whether they will have any signal success in the 
case of the Mormons. Their policy is opposed to 
the whole spirit of the age. Providence is not 
likely to help intolerance and persecution even 
when directed toward such a people as the Mor- 
mons. New York city is as likely to go to pieces 
under its own corruptions and the judgment of 
God as Utah is to be blasted by New York news- 
papers. 


ITS REVELATION OF UNITY. 
"THE great Chicago fire continues the absorb- 

ing theme of conversation in all circles—in 
home parlors, in hotel drawing-rooms, in railroad 
cars, in churches, and in public highways—every- 
where are related the scenes of suffering and hor- 
ror that will make the 8th and gth days of Octo- 
ber ever memorable ; but not alone are shocking 
and heart-rending sceres dwelt upon—deeds of 
love and heroic self-forgetfulness are occasionally 
told that thrill us with the highest emotions ; and 
then the out-pouring of the world’s heart has been 
a sublime spectacle. All recognize it as a glorious 
thing, and as revealing anew the fact that unity is 
a strong and universal principle—binding in indis- 
soluble bonds the interests of individuals, societies 
and peoples. Witness the following as specimens 
of that recognition : 

From the Christian Union. 

An injury to the hand or foot hardly sends a 
swifter sympathetic thrill through the whole body, 
than the Chicago calamity sent through the entire 
country, and even across the Atlantic. Indeed, it 
may be said that all America and no small part of 
Europe are to some extent implicated in the suffering. 
There is hardly a circle in the land which is not 
in some way reached by the disaster. But more 
wonderful than the wide union of material interests 
is the vast range of sensitive human sympathy 
that has been shown. Not business in its com- 
plicated relations, not selfishness in its jealous 
sensitiveness, has shown such quick and delicate 
nerves as the feeling of human brotherhood. From 
every quarter help has poured in upon the afflicted 
city. The busy capitals of commerce, that to 
careless sight seem mere whirlpools of self-seeking, 
have thrown their highest activity into the work of 
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charity. Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade have vied with churches. Railroad corpo- 
rations have suddenly disclosed souls. The whole 
machinery of business has been lent to the work 
of benevolence. Before the flames had ceased 
raging, supplies were pouring in upon the sufferers. 
The newspaper lists of benefactions from every 
quarter and in every form have been the most 
cheering reading we have seen for many a day. 
Altogether, the magnitude of the calamity is not 
more unparalleled than the display of the best 
qualities of human nature it has called out. 
Against a host of characteristic sins of the time, 
of evil tendencies and diseouraging symptoms, 
we may put this spontaneous outburst of brotherly 
love, and rejoice and thank God. His kingdom is 
coming, and this is a heart-cheering token of it. 





From the Independent. 

The author of “Ecce Homo” gave to sacred 
literature a phrase upon which the great conflagra- 
tion at Chicago has thrown a new light. ‘ The 
Enthusiasm of Humanity ”’—the sentiment which 
springs from the universal brotherhood of men, 
which prompts us to recognize the wants and woes 
of others as part of our own sorrow, and to take 
with a tender joy their burdens upon ourselves— 
this is a social force for which the world is indebted 
to the Founder of Christianity. We do not say 
that this principle was brought into the world by 
Christ. A few men in all the generations have 
dimly seen its beauty, but none of these high 
spirits ever dreamed of making it a practical power 
in the world. The love of man as man was a sen- 
timent hardly known to literature and utterly for- 
eign to the popular thought. Yet this sentiment 
Christ announced as the foundation of his ethical 
system; and sought to make of it the ruling pas- 
sion in the lives of individuals, and the supreme 
law of social life. His contribution to social phi- 
losophy was written in a sentence—“ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself ;” and the good Sa- 
maritan has come down through the generations 
teaching men, in a parable that has no parallel, 
that the boundaries of the Christian’s neighborhood 
reach far enough to include every needy human 
soul. ; 





From the Nation. 

The effect which the burning of Chicago is pro- 
ducing on the business world is perhaps as striking 
a proof as we have ever had of the closeness of 
the relations which have been established between 
the uttermost ends of the earth. Calamities, and 
especially great calamities, are fast ceasing to be 
what is called local—they are all now general. 
No serious disaster can overtake Chicago or St. 
Louis without making London feel something more 
than sympathy. The probable effect of all this on 
human happiness would form a curious subject of 
speculation. It appears almost probable that there 
will, before long, be no privileged places any more 
than privileged persons, and no place, in short, any 
more peaceful or secure against alarms and anxie- 
ties than any other place. No matter how much a 
man may seclude himself, he is tied to the busy 
world, unless he is a hermit, by his income—and 
wars, and fires, and famines, and tornadoes, no 
matter where they occur, now make themselves 
felt in every pocket. The Happy Valley is a thing 
of the past. 


ITS LESSON. 





E observe that certain oracles of the day pro- 

test in advance against any interpretation of 
the Chicago disaster involving moral causes, while 
others have severely censured the few attempts at 
such interpretations that have been made. Now this 
world with all its events either goes by chance, or 
it is governed by one whose hand holds the minut- 
est threads of destiny, by whom the hairs of our 
head are all numbered, and who allows no sparrow 
to fall unnoticed. The word of the Great Master, 
that the men of Siloam on whom the tower fell were 
not sinners above all others, has been cited; but 
it should be remembered that he added, “ Except 
ye repent ye shall all likewise perish.” Now, with- 
out saying that Chicago is wicked above other cities, 
may we not as a people wisely take this calamity as 
a chastisement, and as an indication that God seeks 
some better fruit of this generation than he is re- 
ceiving? Our intefests as a people are so closely 
identified that a blow at one city or place hits the 





whole. There is no occasion for any one to stand 
aside, and say, “That does not mean me ;” every 
one should inquire the meaning of the event, and 
say, ‘“ What wilt thou have me to do?” 

Some of the papers point to the liberality of the 
other great cities, which this calamity has called 
out, as evidence of a high state of Christian char- 
acter in this generation. Now while we admire 
this spontaneous and wide-spread gush of sym- 
pathy and generosity, and would not withhold one 
iota of the full amount of praise that is justly due, 
and while we fully believe that it is the fruit of the 
gospel in leavening the world, yet we can see no 
reason to call it the evidence of a state of Christi- 
anity that can shield us from chastening. No doubt 
many have given for Christ’s sake, and many also 
who have given most liberally would despise the 
idea of being called Christians. Without question 
each and all will have their due reward. But 
Christianity claims to be something entirely above 
and beyond almsgiving—a system of salvation 
from sin and selfishness by faith that works by 
love. Paul was explicit on this subject when he 
said, “Though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 
In place of an over-sensitiveness that will not see 
the hand of God in the calamities that are upon 
us, would it not be well for us to follow the example 


of humility set by Nineveh of old? H.N.L. . 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—The corn is all gathered into the barns, and 
some two-thirds of it is already husked. The 
family does most of the husking, in order to save 
the husks for beds. We have had several “bees” 
for that purpose, some during the day, and nota 
few in the evening and by lamplight. These last, 
though not like the old-fashioned huskings of story 
and verse, are joyous enough in their way. Onsuch 
occasions two of the long floors.of our huge 
barn are arranged with rude board-benches down the 
middle, on which the huskers sit. In front of them 
is piled the unhusked corn, plucked from the 
stalks ; beyond is a long, temporary bin for the yel- 
low ears, within easy throwing distance even of 
the most unskillful ; the silk, bad husks, and other 
refuse, are flung behind ; while conveniently scat- 
tered here and there are baskets for the clean husks. 
From the beams hang the lanterns. Drowsy-faced 
cows blink at us from their stanchions, unmoved 
amidst our merriest bursts of laughter. 


—The farmers have harvested the potatoes. 
This crop has vielded us this season one thousand, 
five hundred and fifty bushels of good potatoes, 
besides several hundred bushels of small ones. 
Not liking to store them in our cellars, we pile 
them up in the fields covering them thickly with 
earth as a protection from frosts. The farm su- 
perintendent contributes the following statistics : 
He planted this season one and a half bushels 
each of the Early Rose and Excelsior potato. 
From the former he obtained forty bushels of 
large potatoes, and five bushels of small ones ; and 
from the latter fifty-five bushels of large potatoes, 
and seven bushels of smallones. The Excelsior he 
considers a very superior winter potato. 


—Some of our Duchesse d’Angouleme pears 
are of such a size this year that it takes only 
eighty-eight of them to fill a half barrel. 

—The onions, beets, carrots, etc., are being 
pulled from their earthy nests, and stored away 
for winter use. 

—The apples are all picked—cider apples and 
all. Chancing to step into the shed, back of thé 
Tontine, where the apples are temporarily stored, 
preparatory to packing away into barrels, we were 
delighted at the sight which met our eyes. Such 





quantities of Spys, Baldwins, Spitzenbergs, Bailey, 
Henry and Pound Sweets, and many other varieties 
whese names we cannot remember. Mr. A., who 
was busily heading-up barrels of apples, told us 
that this year’s crop amounts to some over fourteen 
hundred bushels, including 470 bushels of cider 
apples. 

Wednesday, Oct. 18th.—Cold, with damp winds, 
and a “low-streaked” sky. Now and then comes 
a dash of rain or hail, and, more seldom, a streak 
of sunshine, making silhouettes of the almost 
naked trees, on the dull green sward. Yesterday, 
amidst the gloom of evening, flakes of snow came 
floating toward us—pale fugitives from the upper 
air. 

—W. C. sent us, not long since, fifteen barrels 
of quinces, of their own raising. Part of them 
are to be made into sauce and jelly. The bulk, 
however, will be bottled ; we had one or two eve- 
ning bees last week, preparing them for preserving. 

—* Look,” said Barbara to me this morning, 
pulling me toward one of the south windows, “just 
look at those clumps and bands of willows up the 
valley! Did you ever really look at them this 
time of year and realize that they have an autum- 
nal tint of their own? On sucha raw, blustering 
morning as this, their delicate neutral color touches 
one strangely. Observe that cloud-piled sky, those 
dreary evergreens, those trees—some naked others 
clad in faded colors—that, and that stretch of brown 
meadow, and in the midst of it all those glimmering 
willows. Itis like a tender, minor strain which 
struggles through some grand, orchestral crash, 
and hits you pat ina soft part of your heart, almost 
starting tears.” 

—We were almost entirely out of kerosene oil 
for afew days, owing to the negligence in filling our 
orders of the company of whom we buy our oil. 
This is one of those articles that has become such 
a daily necessity, and with which we are, as a rule, 
so constantly supplied, that we seldom stop to ask 
whence it comes or what it costs. Indeed, it is 
only when we miss it that we fully appreciate the 
luxury of its use, or realize our indebtedness to the 
organization that daily cleans and fills our lamps. 
For a few evenings our halls were but dimly illu- 
mined, and our stairways hid in a dusky, un- 
certain light. If we wished to read or study in 
our room, we had to beg the loan of a lamp from 
a neighbor more fortunate than we. But we resist- 
ed the temptation to feel annoyed, and took the op- 
portunity to learn the good it does us to be con- 
stantly thankful, even for the humblest blessings 
of our ordinary life. After waiting several days, 
like “ foolish virgins,” with empty, untrimmed lamps, 
the oil has come at length, and to-night the house 
is radiant with cheerful gleams. Of course, there 
was oil enough of an inferior quality to be obtained 
in our immediate vicinity, but we resolved to live 
in darkness for a few days rather than use any that 
is inflammable much below our standard of 150°. 
It is not likely we shall be again caught without a 
month’s supply on hand. 

—A change has been going on in our system of 
water distribution within the last few years, until 


“nearly alltheold “ pump-logs,” as we call them— 


laid down twelve years ago, and conveying water 
from springs and reservoirs to our various build- 
ings—have been replaced by tinned iron piping. 
Last week a company uncovered a line of logs a 
few rods in length on the west side of the quad- 
rangle, which supplied us with water. from the 
large reservoir. They are to be replaced by metal 


piping. This must be about. the last. wooden link 
in our under-ground water system. We hope our 
pretty quadrangle will not have to be. trenched 
again : last season ‘it knew no rest from pick and 
spade practice; this year it has enjoyed a respite 
till now. 

—S._R. L.,:who has-recently returned from_a 
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week’s absence as “commercial traveler,” reports 
that he had the pleasure of listening to Elder 
Knapp, the great “ hell-fire” revivalist, as he used 
to be termed in times past. Mr. Knapp is now 
laboring for a revival in Watertown. Last week 
great posters everywhere in W. advertised that 
there would be prayer and conference meetings, 
and preaching by Elder Knapp every day and eve- 
ning during the week. Mr. L. attended portions 
of two services, and says he was very much enter- 
tained, as well as edified with the Elder’s dis- 
courses. He describes Mr. Knapp as about 70 
years of age, apparently in good health—straight, 
and plump in flesh—with gray hair and beard, 
commanding in his appearance in the pulpit, and 
quite effective as a preacher. A ready speak- 
er, using no notes, given to originality, and with a 
fund of incidents at command to illustrate his sub- 
ject, one who listens to him can easily cry or 
laugh, as the case may be, if he only yields himself 
to the magnetism of the occasion. His allusion 
to little children, Mr. L. said, when he held them 
up as patterns for all who would enter the kingdom 
of heaven, was very touching and eloquent, and he 
only regretted that he was unable to take notes of 
words so fitly spoken as they fell from the speaker’s 
lips. The innocence and artless simplicity of 
children—their affectionate and confiding natures 
—their docility and teachableness, and aptness to 
learn everything—their readiness to forgive and 
forget—and much more that is characteristic of a 
little child, was portrayed and dwelt upon in a very 
affecting manner. If the Elder’s great talents 
were only exercised in behalf of the genuine gospel, 
instead of a system of legality, they would be pow- 
erful for good. But his making righteousness to 
consist so much in duty-doing and in abstaining 
from certain outward acts that he calls sins—such 
as Sabbath breaking, etc.—an assumption not at 
all warranted by the Testament which he takes for 
his text-book—really spoils all, so far as concerns 
hoping for any very permanent good results from 
his labors. 

Since writing the above our attention has been 
called to the following paragraph in the Water- 
town Reunion : 

“ Elder Knapp’s revival at the Baptist church is a 
great success. Converts are numerous, and a 
thorough religious awakening seems to be taking 
place in our midst.” 

Fragments of Conversation H.—* | desire to 
give place to the spirit that looks to God for 
guidance and protection in all that Ido. To live 
without recognizing God’s providential care is to 
live like the heathen; for the heathen are they 
who do not recognize the living God. We owe 
God something more than a mere formal, theoreti- 
cal recognition. We should believe, as some one 
has said, that this is a /éve universe, and that in 
God and Christ it has a father and a mother, who 
more than earthly parents desire to give good gifts 
to their children.” 


“In order to bring up our children in the ‘ nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord,’ we must be so 
thoroughly in earnest ourselves, that we shall 
make them feel it. Children are naturally recep- 
tive and imitative, and if we surround them witha 
spirit of zealous, practical faith, they will inevitably 
catch an inspiration from the atmosphere they 
are in.” 


“Persons often ask themselves, ‘What is my 
calling?’ Is not this passage in Scripture a good 
answer to this question—‘ Let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which ye are called in 
one body, and be ye thankful ? That seems to be 
a plain calling, to let the peace of God rule in our 
hearts. He already stands at the door and knocks, 


and we have but to open our hearts in fajth in 
order to be ruled by the blessed peace of "T. 





OUR VISITORS. 


We learn from a visitor residing at Arnprior, 
Canada, forty miles above the city of Ottawa, that 
there are during the winter season from fifty to 
sixty thousand men employed in lumbering on the 
Ottawa river and its tributaries. Most of these 
woodsmen are French Canadians from Lower Cana- 
da, who receive from twenty to thiity dollars a 
month and rations. They are a hardy people, liv- 
ing when in the woods mostly on bread, mess-pork 
and tea. The constant exposure to which they are 
subject, especially in rafting, tells unfavorably on 
their constitutions, and few of them live to a good 
old age. 

The Ottawa river district furnishes alarge amount 
of square timber, of excellent quality, for the Lon- 
don markets. ~ It is floated down the river to Ot- 
tawa in small lots, where it is put together in large 
rafts, and taken down to Quebec, the great shipping 
point for Europe.. Eighty men are often seen on a 
single raft en route for Quebec. 


The lumbering business is carried on for two: 
hundred miles above Ottawa, and it is reported 
that the best of pine timber abounds for two hun- 
dred miles further in the same direction. 


The timber is cut on Government land, for which 
purpose licenses are purchased. The Government 
builds slides over the bad rapids on the river, so 
that the timber can be rafted down without injury. 

The large saw-mills at Arnprior and Ottawa con- 
sume from five hundred to one thousand standard 
logs every twenty-four hours. Good clear 1 1-4 in. 
pine lumber is worth twelve dollars per thousand 
feet at Ottawa. 

A railroad now runs from Brockville on the St. 
Lawrence to a point on the Ottawa river, forty-five 
miles above Ottawa City, and its continuation is 
in process of construction to Pembroke, the great 
lumber center on the upper Ottawa, ninety miles 
above Ottawa. 

It is expected that the Black River railroad lead- 
ing from Utica, N. Y., will connect with this Can- 
adian road ata point opposite Brockville; and 
when the contemplated arrangements are com- 
pleted, lumber will be loaded on cars on the banks 
of the upper Ottawa river, pass over the St. Law- 
rence on large ferry-boats, and go through to 
Utica, Albany, and New York without breaking 
bulk. 


Among our guests the past week was an English 
Captain, who has been in the India service for the 
last fourteen years. He said the English Govern- 
ment had expended in India a million pounds ster- 
ling on schools, and that at the present time there 
are one million attending school in that country. 
There are several flourishing colleges there, and at 
Calcutta a large university, where the students are 
obliged to pass examination in its various colleges 
in order to obtain the highest degrees. He said 
that many of the natives are superior looking peo- 
ple, and nearly all are shrewd in buying and 
selling. They pride themselves on their ancient 
ancestry, urd trace their genealogy for thousands 
of years. Our visitor had considerable to say 
about the principle of caste that rules all classes in 
India with an iron hand, but having more confi- 
dence in ‘‘ Lippincott’? than our own memory we 
must be excused if we quote from the “ Gazetteer.” 
“Hindoo writers recognize four pure and original 
castes, viz.: the brah’mins, sacerdotal class or 
priests ; the kshatriyas (shat’ree-as), soldiers or 
warriors, including the princes and sovereigns; 
the vaisyas (vi’se-as), consisting of capitalists, agri- 
culturists and shepherds ; and the sudras (soo’dras), 
or laborers, artisans, etc. Besides these four origi- 
nal classes, there are a great number of impure 
races which have sprung from the mixture of the 
pure castes ; and some are so utterly abominable 








that a Brahmin is defiled by coming within their 

shadow. The different races are kept distinct from 

eacn other by the most rigorous laws. No person, 

whatever be his merit or genius, can in any case 

rise above the caste in which he is born, though 

he may forfeit his birth right by certain misde- 

meanors and crimes. It is not, however, true, as’ 
has been frequently asserted, that every indivicual 
is obliged to marry in his own caste. A man is al- 

lowed to choose his wife out of any of the castes 

beneath him, but not from those above him. Thus 

a Brahmin may lawfully marry the daughter of a 

Sudra, though the offspring of such a marriage 

does not inherit the father’s rank, but belongs to 

one of the mixedraces. But a Sudra cannot form 

a legal marriage with the daughter of a Brahmin ; ° 
and children sprung from such a union are con- 

sidered far inferior in rank to those of a Brahmin 

and a Sudra woman.” 

Our visitor estimates that there are one hundred 
and eighty millions of people under English rule in 
India. The Government has offered capitalists 
who would construct railroads in India five per 
cent. interest on amounts invested. As the roads 
become remunerative, the Government will receive 
back yearly a portion of the profits of the roads 
above the five per cent. In this way over four 
thousand miles of railroads have been built in In- 
dia in main lines, besides many branches, at a 
cost of eighty million pounds sterling. 

Fifteen years ago Bolivia and Peru had the com- 
plete monopoly of the trade in the bark of the 
Cinchona tree, from which quinine is obtained. 
The tree was not found in any other place; but a 
Mr. Markham succeeded in obtaining some small 
seedlings and planted them in India. His efforts 
were successful, and now millions of Cinchona 
trees are growing, and the Cinchona bark or quinine 
will soon become an extensive article of export 
from India. 

Twenty-three different languages are spoken in 
India, and it is difficult to get along there without 
some knowledge of several of them. 


RESPONSES. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 11, 1871. 
The CIRCULAR comes with its welcome 
messages weekly to cheer me on the path of life. 
I rejoice that there is a people living in every- 
day life the principles of Christianity, and I ear- 
nestly pray that the day may come when our 
Father’s kingdom may come in every heart, and 
his will be done on earth as it isin heaven. I 
earnestly desire to be enabled to sincerely confess 
Christ, and be saved from all sin. This salvation 
is the only foundation of a true Community. I de- 
sire your prayers to enable me to attain that desira- 
ble state? I wish to be qualified to do something 
for the cause of our Father’s kingdom on earth. 
With fraternal love, your earnest well-wisher, 
H.. J. 


Grasshopper Falls, Kans, Sept. 21, 1871. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I have been trying for the 
last few months to live close to God. I have had 
many happy seasons of refreshing and rejoicing. 
I can feel the Spirit working in my heart, sheddin, 
light on many dark points. I get great comfort 
and help from the “ Berean” and CircuLar. I 
think I am beginning to understand your idea of 
salvation from sin, and the relation of Christ and 
the Primitive Church to the believer. The articles 
in the CrRCULAR in regard to Christ come in the 
flesh, and worldliness, and holiness by the help of 
the Spirit, have given me great insight and comfort. 
I realize Christ’s help in every time of need. O 
what comfort and consolation Christ is to those 
who trust him! While I write I feel drawn toward 
you by the spirit of Christ. Were it not that you 
have your doors so tightly closed, I would make ap- 
plication to become identified with you. I wish to 
help build up God’s kingdom. §. 5. 


Whitehall, Mich., Oct. 9, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I am much pleased with the 
papers you sent, and feel my faith in the happy 
future of humanity revived. I shall also derive 
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much comfort from the weekly visits of the Crr- 
“CULAR: it will keep me in communication with a 
people who feel and hope as I do, and in whom I 
miy trust without fear. Although I do not yet 
fully understand your religious principles, which 
are new to me, I cannot doubt their excellence, 
when I consider the good consequences of your 
sensible practices. J. T. 





Bureau Function, Ll., Oct. 12, 1871. 

DEAR FRIENDS: 

I like the CrRcULAR very much. I consider its 
principles and your practical life, with the scientific 
truths that you are. working out, of great impor- 
tance to us asa nation. When Communism is 
fully understood and established it will do away 
with many unreliable institutions. There is really 
a large amount of Communism in our land ina 
fragmentary form. Why, O why, cannot Christ- 
ians come out 1nd separate themselves from all 
selfishness? They are looking for a practical 
demonstration of the possibility of a better social 
life. May they find it in your success. J. M. 


WOOD-CRAFT. (New Series.) 


BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 
v. 
A GLIMPSE OF FOREST LIFE. 
N the night following the one in which Jones 
related his narrative of the owl the rock shanty 

sheltered our two trappers. If the reader cares to 
follow them farther he will find them near the shore 
of Moosehead lake in Maine, snugly situated 
under a great shelving rock, with a bright fire blaz- 
ing in front of them and a storm raging around 
them. They are discussing the adventures of the 
day, for the day had been indeed adventurous. 


“How do you feel?” said Churchill, as Jones 
crept into the shanty and presented his back to the 
fire. 

“Feel wet,” was Jones’s laconic reply. 

“So I thought,” said Churchill. ‘How don’t 
you feel then, if that suits you better ?” 

“Don’t feel dry,” said Jones. . 

“ Ah, indeed, Mr. Jones, then you don’t care for 
a sip of this old Jamaica,” said Churchill, as he 
pulled a handsome flask of pure rum out of his 
knapsack, which he carried for occasions of need. 

“Give it up,” said Jones. ‘ You are sharp to- 
night, Churchill ; guess I will take some.” 

“It’s going to be a wild night, Mr. Jones, and I 
am thankful that you are safely in.” 

“Why, so am I, now that I think of it. But I 
didn’t know but it was all over with my trapping 
campaign when that heavy sea struck me. You 
see, Churchill, I was trying to round the ‘long 
point’ —‘ double the cape,’ as they say, for those traps 
on the opposite side had to bé looked after. As 
long as I kept the bark in the wind’s-eye she would 
ride almost any sea ; the only trouble was in coming 
about, stern to the wind. I suppose I might have 
dropped in behind the point stern foremost and 
saved a ducking; but I thought I could do the 
other thing. So when I got directly off the point, 
I eased away on her, and as she swung round, 
broadside to the wind, she rolled like a log intoa 
trough of the wave, in spite of me. About that 
time a heavy swell struck her a full broadside, 
and just swamped me. I went to the bottom like a 
brick, for I clung to my rifle; but when I found 
that the water wasn’t very deep I carefully laid my 
rifle on the rocks and concluded to leave it till the 
squall was over. I hope the suckers won’t meddle 
with it and get their brains blown out. The rest of 
my luggage, together with the boat, reached the 
shore about the same time that I did. So we got in- 
to line once more and went for the otter-traps. I 
found one that had been sprung by a deer, and the 
other had an otter in it. So you see that I was re- 
warded for my wetting. I can get my rifle as soon 
as this ugly gale is over.” 


“You did well, Mr. Jones. But you did not know 
that I was watching you, did you? I came out of 





the forest on the shore just in time to see you 
swamped. When you went down, Mr. Jones, | 
didn't know but you had gone to ‘sleep with your 
fathers,’ but presently, when I saw you crawling 


out on a rock, I took courage and thought the | 


best thing that I covld do for you would be to get 
agood fire burning. So here you are, smoking 
like a- steam-engine. 
down, and make yourself comfortable. We must 
talk business awhile, and then for a song.” 

“Ah, yes, I amin good trim for a song,” said 
Jones, as he began to get warm both externally and 
internally. ‘1 can sing like a turtle-dove. What 
will you have, Churchill ?” 

Here Jones broke out in a clear voice that 
rang through the deep forest and mingled strangely 
with the storm : 

‘*T am wandering over the sea, love, 
The sea, love, 
The sea, love : 

But I am thinking now, when we 


Did stroll on the sand by the sea ; 
And I dream you are whispering to me. 


‘*The sea-bird is now on the wing, love, 
The wing, love, 
The wing, love. 

As the winds in the rigging sing, 

I fancy to my ear they bring 

Mournful tales of my wandering. 


* 


“Hark ! now, to the wind’s wild wail, love, 
Wild wail, love, 
Wild wail, love. 

The mermaid is watching our sail, 

And I think of the fearful tale 

Of the phantom ship in the gale.” 

“Cease your wild song, Mr. Jones ; you will do 
more than the elements to make night dismal. We 
want something cheerful on such a night as this ; 
besides, your song is out of time; I was going to 
inquire how many pelts you got to-day.” 

“* How many pelts? Why, I don’t know, Church- 
ill; I got exceedingly pelted by the rain.” 

“Did you find any thing in our traps along the 
lake shore ?” 

“T got an otter at that slide under the big pine, 
and a couple of minks at the little inlet, and an- 
Omer at speckled-trout point ; besides eight or ten 
muskrats all along shore. That is all I got until I 
got the ducking while I was trying to get the ot- 
ter out here at the long point.” 

“With all your gettings, you made a pretty 
good day’s work of it, Mr. Jones, but didn’t you 
lose any of your game when your boat capsized ?” 

“No, sir; I always take the precaution when I 
am out inastorm to tie my game together, if I 
have any, and fasten it to the boat; if my boat gets 
ashore my fur does likewise.” 

“Sound, again, Mr. Jones; you area fellow 
handy to have. But your rifle lies out there in 
the deep, for fishes to gnaw upon.” 

“O, Churchill, that’s the only thing that troubles 
me to-night. I wish it was here by this warm fire. 
That rifle has slept with me many a night. But, 
Churchill, did you find anything on the sable line 
to-day ?” : 

“Yes, sir: I think I am about even with you. 
I got eleven sables and three fishers, besides a 
wild-cat which I thought wasn’t worth skinning. 
So I left him where he still lies, his bones bleach- 
ing in the weather and his teeth grinning, etc.” 

“Ha! ha! Churchill, you are thinking of my 
bar-room companion, eh? Did you like my story ? 
If you go into the region of Catamount-Wallow 
next season, remember, Churchill, that I am at 
your service if I suit you.” 

“Hum-m. We'll talk about that another time. 
I am thinking now of to-day’s experience. Why, 
Mr. Jones, it rained and blew so hard that I 
could not hear the sound of my own footsteps in 
the forest. Don’t doubt my word, Mr. Jones, for f 
will convince you. Do you remember the trap in 


which we caught a coon that was so heavy that the 
spring-pole could only just seat him on his haunch- 





es and raise his trapped foot above his head in’ 
a threatening attitude ; and- when we found him he 
was frozen stiff, with a bitter smile on his face ?” 
““ Yes, sir, 1 remember it well,” said Jones. 
“Perhaps you remember also that between the 
trap just mentioned and the next one north of it 


| lies a low ledge of rocks.” 
Sit down, Mr. Jones, sit | 


“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Jones, if you are located I will 
proceed. I found a fisher to-day in the trap where 
we caught the coon, and the trap fixings were so 
seriously disarranged that before I ‘had them 
righted and the trap reset, the storm took a new 
start, and it rained beautifully ; and as I did not 
like to stop in such a felling rain to skin my fisher, 
I threw him over my shoulder and traveled briskly 
on, consoling myself with the reflection that the 
storm might soon abate its fury somewhat or per- 
haps I should find some sheltered nook in which I 
could skin my game. I did not find such a nook, 
nor did the storm cease until I got to that low 
ledge, which you remember. As I came to the 
edge above I saw a deer (a large buck) just below 
me standing under the leeward side of the rock 
with his back hunthed up, and his most invulnera- 
ble part presented to the storm. He was not 
aware of my presence, buf was either dozing or very 
profoundly absorbed in his own reflections. He 
was within four feet of me. I did not want him; 
so I at first thought I would arouse him to a sense 
of his danger by nudging him a little with. my rifle. 
For what if (thought 1) some carnivorous beast 
should find that buck in such a stupid condition ? 
Why, he would be eaten up before he discovered 
what was the matter—very careless buck, very / 
It was evident therefore that the buck needed 
something more serious than a little pounding to 
teach him a necessary lesson of prudence for the 
future. So I took the fisher off my shoulder, 
and aiming at the buck’s head, I threw it with 
nearly all my force right among his horns. You 
can better imagine, Mr. Jones, what followed than 
T can tell you, for you have a powerful imagination. 
For a moment, buck, like your bar-room compan- 
ion, ‘ thought he was dead ;? but when he discovered 
that he wasn’t he commenced kicking; for I can 
scarcely say more of his furious convulsions. 
He was so terribly frightened that he bleated out- 
right, and commenced hopping right up and down 
nearly in the same tracks. Poor buck! I did not 
know but he had lost his wits entirely, but when 
he finally got under headway I thought he would 
not be likely to get caught napping any more. I 
was obliged to carry my fisher another mile with- 
out skinning, for notwithstanding the rain | 
laughed so that it was not safe to handle edged 
tools.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Jones, “I should like to 
have seen your frantic buck.” 

“Indeed you would, Mr. Jones. 
done your heart good.” 

“But,” continued Jones, “I don’t quite see how 
your episode is going to convince me that you 
could not hear the sound of your own footsteps in 
the forest.” 

“Why, my dear Jones! don’t you perceive that 
if a man could hear his own footsteps in the forest 
it would be impossible for him to get within four 
feet of a live deer?” 

“] am convinced,” said Jones. 


It would have 


“ Very well, then,” said Churchill, ** 1 have some- 
thing more to say, but I guess we will have a little 
supper first.” 


Mr. W. D. Bancker has brought from Chicago 
a curious memorial of the great fire. Among 
the ruins of the Western News Company’s estab- 
lishment, where an immense stock of periodicals and 
books was reduced to ashes, there was found a 
single leaf of a quarto Bible, charred around the 
edges. It contained the first chapter of the 
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week’s absence as “commercial traveler,” reports 
that he had the pleasure of listening to Elder 
Knapp, the great “ hell-fire”’ revivalist, as he used 
to be termed in times past. Mr. Knapp is now 
laboring for a revival in Watertown. Last week 
great posters everywhere in W. advertised that 
there would be prayer and conference meetings, 
and preaching by Elder Knapp every day and eve- 
ning during the week. Mr. L. attended portions 
of two services, and says he was very much enter- 
tained, as well as edified with the Elder’s dis- 
courses. He describes Mr. Knapp as about 70 
years of age, apparently in good health—straight, 
and plump in flesh—with gray hair and beard, 
commanding in his appearance in the pulpit, and 
quite effective as a preacher. A ready speak- 
er, using no notes, given to originality, and with a 
fund of incidents at command to illustrate his sub- 
ject, one who listens to him can easily cry or 
laugh, as the case may be, if he only yields himself 
to the magnetism of the occasion. His allusion 
to little children, Mr. L. said, when he held them 
up as patterns for all who would enter the kingdom 
of heaven, was very touching and eloquent, and he 
only regretted that he was unable to take notes of 
words so fitly spoken as they fell from the speaker’s 
lips. The innocence and artless simplicity of 
children—their affectionate and confiding natures 
—their docility and teachableness, and aptness to 
learn everything—their readiness to forgive and 
forget—and much more that is characteristic of a 
little child, was portrayed and dwelt upon in a very 
affecting manner. If the Elder’s great talents 
were only exercised in behalf of the genuine gospel, 
instead of a system of legality, they would be pow- 
erful for good. But his making righteousness to 
consist so much in duty-doing and in abstaining 
from certain outward acts that he calls sins—such 
as Sabbath breaking, etc.—an assumption not at 
all warranted by the Testament which he takes for 
his text-book—really spoils all, so far as concerns 
hoping for any very permanent good results from 
his labors. 

Since writing the above our attention has been 
called to the following paragraph in the Water- 
town Reunion: 

“Elder Knapp’s revival at the Baptist church is a 
great success. Converts are numerous, and a 
thorough religious awakening seems to be taking 
place in our midst.” 

Fragments of Conversation —H.—* | desire to 
give place to the spirit that looks to God for 
guidance and protection in all that I do. To live 
without recognizing God’s providential care is to 
live like the heathen; for the heathen are they 
who do not recognize the living God. We owe 
God something more than a mere formal, theoreti- 
cal recognition. We should believe, as some one 
has said, that this is a /éve universe, and that in 
God and Christ it has a father and a mother, who 
more than earthly parents desire to give good gifts 
to their children.” 


“In order to bring up our children in the ‘ nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord,’ we must be so 
thoroughly in earnest ourselves, that we shall 
make them feel it. Children are naturally recep- 
tive and imitative, and if we surround them witha 
spirit of zealous, practical faith, they will inevitably 
catch an inspiration from the atmosphere they 
are in.” 

“Persons often ask themselves, ‘What is my 
calling?’ Is not this passage in Scripture a good 
answer to this question—‘ Let the peace of God 
rule in your hearts, to the which ye are called in 
one body, and be ye thankful ? That seems to be 
a plain calling, to let the peace of God rule in our 
hearts. He already stands at the door and knocks, 
and we have but to open our hearts in faith in 
order to be ruled by the blessed peace of God.” 





OUR VISITORS. 


We learn from a visitor residing at Arnprior, 
Canada, forty miles above the city of Ottawa, that 
there are during the winter season from fifty to 
sixty thousand men employed in lumbering on the 
Ottawa river and its tributaries. Most of these 
woodsmen are French Canadians from Lower Cana- 
da, who receive from twenty to thiity dollars a 
month and rations. They are a hardy people, liv- 
ing when in the woods mostly on bread, mess-pork 
and tea. The constant exposure to which they are 
subject, especially in rafting. tells unfavorably on 
their constitutions, and few of them live to a good 
old age. 

The Ottawa river district furnishes a large amount 
of square timber, of excellent quality, for the Lon- 
don markets. It is floated down the river to Ot- 
tawa in small lots, where it is put together in large 
rafts, and taken down to Quebec, the great shipping 
point for Europe.. Eighty men are often seen on a 
single raft en route for Quebec. 


The lumbering business is carried on for two- 
hundred miles above Ottawa, and it is reported 
that the best of pine timber abounds for two hun- 
dred miles further in the same direction. 


The timber is cut on Government land, for which 
purpose licenses are purchased. The Government 
builds slides over the bad rapids on the river, so 
that the timber can be rafted down without injury. 

The large saw-mills at Arnprior and Ottawa con- 
sume from five hundred to one thousand standard 
logs every twenty-four hours. Good clear 1 1-4 in. 
pine lumber is worth twelve dollars per thousand 
feet at Ottawa. 

A railroad now runs from Brockville on the St. 
Lawrence to a point on the Ottawa river, forty-five 
miles above Ottawa City, and its continuation is 
in process of construction to Pembroke, the great 
lumber center on the upper Ottawa, ninety miles 
above Ottawa. 

It is expected that the Black River railroad lead- 
ing from Utica, N. Y., will connect with this Can- 
adian road ata point opposite Brockville; and 
when the contemplated arrangements are com- 
pleted, lumber will be loaded on cars on the banks 
of the upper Ottawa river, pass over the St. Law- 
rence on large ferry-boats, and go through to 
Utica, Albany, and New York without breaking 
bulk. 


Among our guests the past week was an English 
Captain, who has been in the India service for the 
last fourteen years. He said the English Govern- 
ment had expended in India a million pounds ster- 
ling on schools, and that at the present time there 
are one million attending school in that country. 
There are several flourishing colleges there, and at 
Calcutta a large university, where the students are 
obliged to pass examination in its various colleges 
in order to obtain the highest degrees. He said 
that many of the natives are superior looking peo- 
ple, and nearly all are shrewd in buying and 
selling. They pride themselves on their ancient 
ancestry, und trace their genealogy for thousands 
of years. Our visitor had considerable to say 
about the principle of caste that rules all classes in 
India with an iron hand, but having more confi- 
dence in ‘‘Lippincott)’? than our own memory we 
must be excused if we quote from the “ Gazetteer.” 
“ Hindoo writers recognize four pure and original 
castes, viz.: the brah’mins, sacerdotal class or 
priests ; the kshatriyas (shat’ree-as), soldiers or 
warriors, including the princes and sovereigns; 
the vaisyas (vi’se-as), consisting of capitalists, agri- 
culturists and shepherds ; and the sudras (soo’dras), 
or laborers, artisans, etc. Besides these four origi- 
nal classes, there are a great number of impure 
races which have sprung from the mixture of the 
pure castes ; and some are so utterly abominable 





that a Brahmin is defiled by coming within their 

shadow. The different races are kept distinct from 

each other by the most rigorous laws. No person, 

whatever be his merit or genius, can in any case 

rise above the caste in which he is born, though 

he may forfeit his birth right by certain misde- 

meanors and crimes. It is not, however, true, as’ 
has been frequently asserted, that every individual 
is obliged to marry in his own caste. A man is al- 

lowed to choose his wife out of any of the castes 

beneath him, but not from those above him. Thus 

a Brahmin may lawfully marry the daughter of a 

Sudra, though the offspring of such a marriage 

does not inherit the father’s rank, but belongs to 

one of the mixedraces. But a Sudra cannot form 

a legal marriage with the daughter of a Brahmin ; 
and children sprung from sucha union are con- 

sidered far inferior in rank to those of a Brahmin 

and a Sudra woman.” 

Our visitor estimates that there are one hundred 
and eighty millions of people under English rule in 
India. The Government has offered capitalists 
who would construct railroads in India five per 
cent. interest on amounts invested. As the roads 
become remunerative, the Government will receive 
back yearly a portion of the profits of the roads 
above the five per cent. In this way over four 
thousand miles of railroads have been built in In- 
dia in main lines, besides many branches, at a 
cost of eighty million pounds sterling. 

Fifteen years ago Bolivia and Peru had the com- 
plete monopoly of the trade in the bark of the 
Cinchona tree, from which quinine is obtained. 
The tree was not found in any other place ; but a 
Mr. Markham succeeded in obtaining some small 
seedlings and planted them in India. His efforts 
were successful, and now millions of Cinchona 
trees are growing, and the Cinchona bark or quinine 
will soon become an extensive article of export 
from India. 

Twenty-three different languages are spoken in 
India, and it is difficult to get along there without 
some knowledge of several of them. 


RESPONSES. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 11, 1871. 
The CIRCULAR comes with its welcome 
messages weekly to cheer me on the path of life. 
I rejoice that there is a people living in every- 
day life the principles of Christianity, and I ear- 
nestly pray that the day may come when our 
Father’s kingdom may come in every heart, and 
his will be done on earth as itis in heaven. I 
earnestly desire to be enabled to sincerely confess 
Christ, and be saved from all sin. This salvation 
is the only foundation of a true Community. I de- 
sire your prayers to enable me to attain that desira- 
ble state? I wish to be qualified to do something 
for the cause of our Father’s kingdom on earth. 
With fraternal love, your earnest well-wisher, 
H. J. 


Grasshopper Falls, Kans, Sept. 21, 1871. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I have been trying for the 
last few months 'to live close to God. I have had 
many happy seasons of refreshing and rejoicing. 
I can feel the Spirit working in my heart, sheddin,s 
light on many dark points. I get great comfort 
and help from the “ Berean” and CrrcuLar. I 
think I am beginning to understand your idea of 
salvation from sin, and the relation of Christ and 
the Primitive Church to the believer. The articles 
in the CIRCULAR in regard to Christ come in the 
flesh, and worldliness, and holiness by the help of 
the Spirit, have given me great insight and comfort. 
I realize Christ’s help in every time of need. O 
what comfort and consolation Christ is to those 
who trust him! While I write I feel drawn toward 
you by the spirit of Christ. Were it not that you 
have your doors so tightly closed, I would make ap- 








plication to become identified with you. I wish to 
help build up God’s kingdom. 5. 5. 


Whitehall, Mich., Oct. 9, 1871. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I am much pleased with the 
papers you sent, and feel my faith in the happy 
future of humanity revived. 


I shall also derive 
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much comfort from the weekly visits of the Cir- 
“CULAR : it will keep me in communication with a 
people who feel and hope as I do, and in whom I 
miy trust without fear. Although I do not yet 
fully understand your religious principles, which 
are new to me, I cannot doubt their excellence, 
when I consider thé good consequences of your 
sensible practices. j. =. 





Bureau Function, Lll., Oct. 12, 1871. 

DEAR FRIENDS: 

I like the CircuLAR very much. I consider its 
principles and your practical life, with the scientific 
truths that you are. working out, of great impor- 
tance to us asa nation. When Communism is 
fully understood and established it will do away 
with many unreliable institutions. There is really 
a large amount of Communism in our land ina 
fragmentary form. Why, O why, cannot Christ- 
ians come out 1nd separate themselves from all 
selfishness? They are looking for a practical 
demonstration of the possibility of a better social 
life. May they find it in your success. J. M. 


WOOD-CRAFT. (New Series.) 


BY J. P. HUTCHINS. 
v. 
A GLIMPSE OF FOREST LIFE. 
N the night following the one in which Jones 
related his narrative of the owl the rock shanty 
sheltered our two trappers. If the reader cares to 
follow them farther he will find them near the shore 
of Moosehead lake in Maine, snugly situated 
under a great shelving rock, with a bright fire blaz- 
ing in front of them and a storm raging around 
them. They are discussing the adventures of the 
day, for the day had been indeed adventurous. 


“How do you feel?” said Churchill, as Jones 
crept into the shanty and presented his back to the 
fire. 

“‘ Feel wet,”’ was Jones’s laconic reply. 

“So I thought,” said Churchill. ‘How don’t 
you feel then, if that suits you better ?”’ 

“Don’t feel dry,” said Jones. . 

“ Ah, indeed, Mr. Jones, then you don’t care for 
a sip of this old Jamaica,” said Churchill, as he 
pulled a handsome flask of pure rum out of his 
knapsack, which he carried for occasions of need. 

“ Give it up,” said Jones. ‘“ You are sharp to- 
night, Churchill ; guess I will take some.” 

“It’s going to be a wild night, Mr. Jones, and I 
am thankful that you are safely in.” 

“Why, so am I, now that I think of it. But I 
didn’t know but it was all over with my trapping 
campaign when that heavy sea struck me. You 
see, Churchill, I was trying to round the ‘long 
point’—‘ double the cape,’ as they say, for those traps 
on the opposite side had to bé looked after. As 
long as I kept the bark in the wind’s-eye she would 
ride almost any sea ; the only trouble was in coming 
about, stern to the wind. I suppose I might have 
dropped in behind the point stern foremost and 
saved a ducking; but I thought I could do the 
other thing. So when I got directly off the point, 
I] eased away on her, and as she swung round, 
broadside to the wind, she rolled like a log intoa 
trough of the wave, in spite of me. About that 
time a heavy swell struck her a full broadside, 
and just swamped me. I went to the bottom like a 
brick, for I clung to my rifle; but when I found 
that the water wasn’t very deep I carefully laid my 
rifle on the rocks and concluded to leave it till the 
squall was over. I hope the suckers won’t meddle 
with it and get their brains blown out. The rest of 
my luggage, together with the boat, reached the 
shore about the same time that I did. So we got in- 
to line once more and went for the otter-traps. I 
found one that had been sprung by a deer, and the 
other had an otter in it. So you see that I was re- 
warded for my wetting. I can get my rifle as soon 
as this ugly gale is over.” 


“You did well, Mr. Jones. But you did not know 
that I was watching you, did you? I came out of 





the forest on the shore just in time to see you 
swamped. When you went down, Mr. Jones, | 
didn’t know but you had gone to ‘sleep with your 
fathers,’ but presently, when I saw you crawling 


out on a rock, I took courage and thought the | 


best thing that I covld do for you would be to get 
agood fire burning. So here you are, smoking 
like a-steam-engine. Sit down, Mr. Jones, sit 
down, and make yourself comfortable. We must 
talk business awhile, and then for a song.” 

“Ah, yes, I amin good trim for a song,” said 
Jones, as he began to get warm both externally and 
internally. “1 can sing like a turtle-dove. What 
will you have, Churchill ?” 

Here Jones broke out in a clear voice that 
rang through the deep forest and mingled strangely 
with the storm : 

‘*T am wandering over the sea, love, 
The sea, love, 
The sea, love: 

But I am thinking now, when we 


Did stroll on the sand by the sea ; 
And I dream you are whispering to me. 


“The sea-bird is now on the wing, love, 
The wing, love, 
The wing, love. 

As the winds in the rigging sing, 

I fancy to my ear they bring 

Mournful tales of my wandering. 


- 


“Hark ! now, to the wind’s wild wail, love, 
Wild wail, love, 
Wild wail, love. 

The mermaid is watching our sail, 

And I think of the fearful tale 

Of the phantom ship in the gale.” 

“Cease your wild song, Mr. Jones ; you will do 
more than the elements to make night dismal. We 
want something cheerful on such a night as this ; 
besides, your song is out of time; I was going to 
inquire how many pelts you got to-day.” 

‘““ How many pelts? Why, I don’t know, Church- 
ill; I got exceedingly pelted by the rain.” 

“Did you find any thing in our traps along the 
lake shore ?” 

“T got an otter at that slide under the big pine, 
and a couple of minks at the little inlet, and an- 
Ouner at speckled-trout point ; besides eight or ten 
muskrats all along shore. That is all I got until I 
got the ducking while I was trying to get the ot- 
ter out here at the long point.” 

“With all your gettings, you made a pretty 
good day’s work of it, Mr. Jones, but didn’t you 
lose any of your game when your boat capsized ?” 

“No, sir; I always take the precaution when I 
am out inastorm to tie my game together, if | 
have any, and fasten it to the boat; if my boat gets 
ashore my fur does likewise.” 

“Sound, again, Mr. Jones; you area fellow 
handy to have. But your rifle lies out there in 
the deep, for fishes to gnaw upon.”’ 

“O, Churchill, that’s the only thing that troubles 
me to-night. I wish it was here by this warm fire. 
That rifle has slept with me many a night. But, 
Churchill, did you find anything on the sable line 
to-day ?” * 

“Yes, sir: I think I am about even with you. 
I got eleven sables and three fishers, besides a 
wild-cat which I thought wasn’t worth skinning. 
So I left him where he still lies, his bones bleach- 
ing in the weather and his teeth grinning, etc.” 

“Ha! ha! Churchill, you are thinking of my 
bar-room companion, eh? Did you like my story ? 
If you go into the region of Catamount-Wallow 
next season, remember, Churchill, that I am at 
your service if I suit you.” 

“Hum-m. We'll talk about that another time. 
I am thinking now of to-day’s experience. Why, 
Mr. Jones, it rained and blew so hard that I 
could not hear the sound of my own footsteps in 
the forest. Don’t doubt my word, Mr. Jones, for f 
will convince you. Do you remember the trap in 


which we caught a coon that was so heavy that the 
spring-pole could only just seat him on his haunch- 





es and raise his trapped foot above his head in 
a threatening attitude ; and when we found him he 
was frozen stiff, with a bitter smile on his face ?” 

“Yes, sir, 1 remember it well,” said Jones. 

“Perhaps you remember also that between the 
trap just mentioned and the next one north of it 
lies a low ledge of rocks.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Jones, if you are located I will 
proceed. I found a fisher to-day in the trap where 
we caught the coon, and the trap fixings were so 
seriously disarranged that before I had them 
righted and the trap reset, the storm took a new 
start, and it rained beautifully ; and as I did not 
like to stop in such a felling rain to skin my fisher, 
I threw him over my shoulder and traveled briskly 
on, consoling myself with the reflection that the 
storm might soon abate its fury somewhat or per- 
haps I should find some sheltered nook in which I 
could skin my game. I did not find such a nook, 
nor did the storm cease until I got to that low 
ledge, which you remember. As I came to the 
edge above I saw a deer (a large buck) just below 
me standing under the leeward side of the rock 
with his back hunthed up, and his most invulnera- 
ble part presented to the storm. He was not 
aware of my presence, but was either dozing or very 
profoundly absorbed in his own reflections. He 
was within four feet of me. I did not want him; 
so I at first thought I would arouse him to a sense 
of his danger by nudging him a little with. my rifle. 
For what if (thought I) some carnivorous beast 
should find that buck in such a stupid condition ? 
Why, he would be eaten up before he discovered 
what was the matter—very careless buck, very / 
It was evident therefore that the buck needed 
something more serious than a little pounding to 
teach hima necessary lesson of prudence for the 
future. So I took the fisher off my shoulder, 
and aiming at the buck’s head, I threw it with 
nearly all my force right among his horns. You 
can better imagine, Mr. Jones, what followed than 
I can tell you, for you have a powerful imagination. 
For a moment, buck, like your bar-room compan- 
ion, ‘thought he was dead ;’ but when he discovered 
that he wasn’t he commenced kicking; for I can 
scarcely say more of his furious convulsions. 
He was so terribly frightened that he bleated out- 
right, and commenced hopping right up and down 
nearly in the same tracks. Poor buck! I did not 
know but he had lost his wits entirely, but when 
he finally got under headway I thought he would 
not be likely to get caught napping any more. I 
was obliged to carry my fisher another mile with- 
out skinning, for notwithstanding the rain I 
laughed so that it was not safe to handle edged 
tools.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Jones, “I should like to 
have seen your frantic buck.” 

“Indeed you would, Mr. Jones. 
done your heart good.” 

“But,”’ continued Jones, “I don’t quite see how 
your episode is going to convince me that you 
could not hear the sound of your own footsteps in 
the forest.” 


It would have 


“Why, my dear Jones! don’t you perceive that 
if a man could hear his own footsteps in the forest 
it would be impossible for him to get within four 
feet of a live deer?” 

“Tam convinced,” said Jones. 


“ Very well, then,” said Churchill, ** 1 have some- 
thing more to say, but I guess we will have a little 
supper first.” 


Mr. W. D. Bancker has brought from Chicago 
a curious memorial of the great fire. Among 
the ruins of the Western News Company’s estab- 
lishment, where an immense stock of periodicals and 
books was reduced to ashes, there was found a 
single leaf of a quarto Bible, charred around the 
edges. It contained the first chapter of the 
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Lamentations of Jeremiah, which opens with the 
following words: “ How doth the city sit solitary 
that was full of people! how is she become as 
a widow! she that was great among the nations 
and princess among the provinces, how is she 
become tributary! She weepeth sore in the night, 
and her tears are on her cheeks: among all her 
lovers she hath none to comfort her.” And 
that was the only fragment of literature saved 
from the News Company’s great depot.— 7ribune. 


The Onondagas have made a notable advance 
within the last ten years, both in property and 
morals. About half of them now profess Christi- 
anity. They have two flourishing churches, a 
Methodist Episcopal and a Protestant Episcopal. 
Bishop Huntington has taken special interest in the 
tribe, and his etforts have been ably seconded by 
the Rev. Messrs. Foster and Bowman. Within the 
past year the Episcopal chapel has been enlarged. 
The window back of the chancel is the gift of Mrs. 
E. T. Throop Martin, Auburn. Probably the 
Onondaga Indian reservation is an unknown land 
to most people. It occupies one of the most 
beautiful parts of the rich valley to the south of 
Syracuse. It is about six miles long, three miles 
wide, and contains about twelve thousand acres.— 
Exchange. 

Sir Isaac Newton says, ‘‘ We account the Scrip- 
tures to be the most sublime philosophy.” Sir 
William Jones says, “I have regularly and alter- 
nately read the Holy Scriptures, and I am of the 
opinion that this volume, independently of its 
divine origin, contains more true sublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, more important history and finer 
strains both of poetry and eloquence than could 
be collected from other books.” Milton says, “There 
are no songs comparable to the songs of Zion. 
no orations equal to those which the Bible teaches.” 
Says Carlyle, speaking of the book of Job, “I call 
that, apart from all theories about it, one of the 
grandest things ever written. A noble book! Such 
living likenesses were never since drawn. Sub- 
lime sorrow, sublime reconciliation ; oldest choral 
melody, as of the heart of mankind; so soft and 
great, as the summer midnight, as the world with 
its seas and stars. There is nothing written, I 
think, of equal literary merit.” 


THE NEWS. 


The Judge of the court in Utah has held Brig- 
ham Young and others to trial on the indictment 
which was tound against them. 


An international railroad, connecting Bangor in 
Maine with New Brunswick and Nova Scotia is 
completed and ready for business. 


The first three of twelve races between Ameri- 
can and British yachts for the Queen’s cup have 
been run near New York. The first two were won 
by the American yacht Columbia ; the third by the 
British Livonia. 


A plan has been proposed, and is under consid- 
eration, to line the banks of the canals of this State 
with a thin plate of sheet iron, to be securely fas- 
tened at equal distances above and below the 
water-line. It is hoped in this way to secure the 
banks from washing, and thus to enable the boats 
to increase their speed so as in some measure to 
compete with the railroads in the matter of time. 


The work of removing the rubbish from the 
burnt district in Chicago and putting up temporary 
buildings is going on lively, but an unpleasant 
feature is revealed in the fact that a good many of 
the common class refuse to labor, preferring to live 
without work while the abundance lasts that the 
liberality of other places has contributed. 


On opening the vaults and safes in Chicago most 
of them are said to have preserved their contents 
more or less safely. In the safe of the Republican 
the cash was destroyed, and only four of thirty or 
torty books were preserved. The Custom House 
vault contained one million dollars in gold, which was 
melted into amass, and two millions in greenbacks, 
which were destroyed. 


Ever since their office was burned in 1845 the 
New York Tribune company have kept a duplicate 
office containing every article that is necessary for 
the publication of their paper. On Tuesday of the 
fire at Chicago they telegraphed to the managing 
editor of the Chicago 7ribune that this duplicate 
stock was at his immediate disposal for the use of 
his or any other newspaper in Chicago. 





All the records of deeds and mortgages in Chi- 
cago are supposed to be destroyed, and every in- 
dictment against suspected persons, and all papers 
showing that there is a suit pending in any of the 
courts, and every petition in bankruptcy. 


Herring & Co. of New York advertise that thirty- 
two of their safes have been taken from the ruins 
of the great fire with the contents all safe. 


The telegraph offices in New York city had 
more dispatches to send to points in this country 
and in Europe during one week after the great 
Chicago fire than in any one week since the West- 
ern Union Company was established. 


We see it stated that many women of Chicago, 
who but a short time ago were rich, are sending 
their costly wardrobes and valuable jewelry to 
New York tor sale, to aid the suttering of their 
city. : 

Earnest appeals for aid come from the region of 
the fires in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin. 
The accounts which continue to come in slowly trom 
those remote forest regions show an increase rather 
than adiminution in the sum of their sufferings. The 
loss ot life has been greatly in excess of the first 
accounts, being numbered by many hundreds it 
not by thousands. Several villages have been 
burned in Michigan; Forestville, White Rock, 
Elm Creek, Sand Beach, and Huron City, are 
named as entirely destroyed. In Wisconsin the 
villages of Peshtigo and Sugar Bush, on Green 
Bay, were burned Sunday night, the 8th irist., and 
over twelve hundred men, women and children are 
said to have been burned to death, and hundreds 
more maimed and crippled. More than tour hun- 
dred dead bodies have already been recovered. 


. 


The President has by proclamation declared 
martial law and the suspension of the writ of 
Habeas Corpus in nine counties in South Carolina 
on account of Ku-Klux troubles. 


A severe earthquake shock was felt in Augusta, 
Maiutie, at 4: 40 P. M., Oct. Igth. 


The Arkansas Journal says: “Where our 
office was two weeks ago nowruns the Mississippi.” 


Cincinnati has had a highly ornamental public 
fountain bequeathed to her by one of her citizens. 
It is made of bronze, representing a four-petaled 
flower, and has a base of Saxony porphyry, 
with a basin of the same material. The weight of 
the bronze is twenty-four tons. 


The line of railroad connecting the railroads of 
France with the Mont Cenis tunnel has been com- 
pleted, and travel between France and Italy by this 
route is now uninterrupted. 


* The Minister of Worship and Public Instruction 
has stated to the Lower House ot the Bavarian 
Reichsrath, that the dugma of the infallibility of 
the Pope is a new principle in the Roman Catholic 
Church that is dangerous to the State, and the 
Government has determined to protect all of its 
citizens who cannot accept it as an article of 
faith, and still consider them as Roman Catholics. 
The king and his council are in favor of an entire 
separation of Church and State. 


Russia is said to have annexed the island of 
Saghalien, lying off the mouth of the Amoor 
river, containing, an area of 47,000 square miles, 
the northern part belonging to China, and the 
southern to Japan. , 


There are said to be over five thousand iron 
steamers now in process of construction in Great 
Britain, many of them calculated for the naviga- 
tion of the Suez Canal and the Eastern seas. 


The Japanese are so pleased with their railroad 
from Yokohama to Yedo that they propose to 
build another immediately. 


Recent storms and floods in China have destroy- 
ed a great amount of property, and some three 
thousand persons Have lost their lives. Severe 
storms also occurred along our Atlantic coast, and 
on the western Lakes, trom Thursday to Sunday, 
the 15th instant. Nova Scotia and parts ot Canada 
near Montreal appear to have suffered most. 


Germany and France have both ratified the new 
treaty, and the ratified copies were to ex- 
changed Saturday, the 21st inst. The French are 
said to be much pleased with the treaty. 


The Emperor of Germany, in a speech on the 
opening of the present session of the Reichsrath, 
proposed as a subject for their consideration the 
securing of a line of direct communication with 





Italy through Switzerland, to be controlled in the 
interest of Germany. 


The Republican element seems to be again mani- 
festing itself in Spain. A large Republican meet- 
ing in Madrid has resolved to maintain undying 
opposition to non-republican government in Spain ; 
and some of the papers express sympathy with 
the International society and with republicanism 
everywhere. 

Gotha, Oct. 20, 1871.—Full reports of the last 
German expedition to the North Pole are published. 
It is claimed that the expedition was successful. A 
polar sea was discovered, free of ice, and swarming 
with whales. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





' STEEL TRAPS. ° 
Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be-promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMunITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo.. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 
Price, bound im cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ** Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hanad-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


215 pp. 8vo. 


Price, 





NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, ca be had on application at the 
office of the CrrcuLar: 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-Eye View, looking West, of C 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly ted on fine 
by 20. Price $1.75. 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. Price 

I 


Rinlai 





gs and 
led board 16 





75+ 

South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a geod 
view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1 00. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn anal Partico. 
No. 4, East Front. No. 5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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